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TABBY MOUNTAIN 


Tabby Mountain-surely there is no other to compare 
in usefulness and beauty. With its streams of crystal water 
coming from the mountain springs-some being piped from 
a huge 125,000 gallon tank to supply water to the people 


living on the mouniain. Another large tank supplies the 
town of Tabiona with water for culinary purposes and still 


another spring runs into two large ponds where in the past, 


an abundance of fish have been raised. Now this water is 


piped on down the mountain to water a large amount of 
tarm land. 

Lovely pine trees, cedars and quaking aspen grow 
profusely, They furnish much shade for the cattle and 
sheep that feed on the mountain. Also many varieties of 
wild flowers can be found: Indian Paint Brushes, Sego 
Lilies, Columbines, Lady Slippers, Cactus and many other 
kinds, making a carpet of brilliant colors of every hue, 
much like "Grandmother's Old Fashioned Garden." 

Many kinds of animals can be seen on the mountain. 
Deer can be seen most any time of the year. In the spring 
time they go to the higher country as the snow recedes. In 
winter they can be seen frequently visiting the farmers’ 
fields and hay stacks. Herds of elk can now be seen and 
ocasionally a large moose can be seen grazing contentedly 
on the green foliage. Bear, bobcats and lions roam, also 
coyotes, but are not ofien seen. Rabbits, squirrels, 
chipmunks and birds of many varieties make thier home 
on Tabby Mountain. 

When the reservation was opened to the white man, 
many people came from many places to build homes and 
raise their families. The only building material available 
was logs cut from the trees on Tabby Mountain and 
hauled down to the sawmill to be processed. Then the 
people used this lumber to build their one-and two-room 
cabins until more could be built on, making their homes 
larger. Perhaps these same men hauled logs to the sawmill 
to make a living. This has sustained many people in the 
past. It was a way of livelihood. 

Before the white man came, Tabby Mountain was an 
indian hunting ground. As meat was one of their main 
items of food, they prepared it for winter by making jerky. 
This was prepared by slicing the meat very thin then 
salting and drying it in the sun. By doing this the meat 
would keep indefinitely. This, along with dried elder- 
berries, chokeberries, currants, bullberries, etc., com- 
prised the greater part of their winter food. Also pinenuts 
were gathered as these nuts also have food value. 

Tabby Mountain was named after an Indian chief who 
was a lez . He was a kind and 
peace-loving leader. He lived a long and adventurous life. 
Hc is buried in ihe Whiterocks arca. 

There is evidence that the Indians were an in- 
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dustrious and brilliant people, from the arrow heads and 
many other interesting items found in this area. Accı ding 
to Indian folk lore, Indians have buried some of their 
departed loved ones at the Red Cliffs at the foot of Tabby 
Mountain. Evidence truly points to this, as the children 
from Tabiona, for many years, have found tiny Indian 
beads. The Red Cliffs hag been a very special spot to them. 
Many picnics have begn held there. This has been a 
chosen and special spot) which will long be remembered 
and cherished by our children. 

It has been a pleasure to know some of the Indians 
who once lived here- Job Bush, Sam Bush, Leo Ephraim 
and many others. 

From the saction about Tabiona 

“The mountain stream which goes winding down the 
center of the (Tabiona) valley was named by an old 
French trapper; it_m@ans chimney, or sturdy rock 
foundation. The head of|the Duchesne River comes from 
a small box shaped cahyon where on three sides are 
rugged rocky cliffs, and ds from a fireplace comes gushing 
forth the North Fork of the Duchesne River.’ 

‘Duchesne County |s located in the western part of 
the Uintah Basin and was given the name of the river 
Duchesne, which flows through the county. There have 
been many speculationg as to the origin of the word 
Duchesne. Since Father} Escalante was Spanish and ac- 
cording to his journal, He gave the rivers and places he 
passed Spanish names, if is not logical that he used the 
word. However, there wdre trappers and traders, many of 
whom were French, through the country in early times, 
and the name may have originated from out of them. 
Duchesne is a French word commonly used in the early 
history of the United States. 

“A sore probable kource is that given in honor of 
Sister Duchesne, a Catholic Mother, who came to this 

country from France in the early 1800's and settled in St. 

Louis. She established the Order of the Sacred Heart, and 
is reported to have had p mission as far as Nebraska. A 
Duchesne College is still located there. Because of her 
kindness to the Indians and trappers, the River may have 
received its name in het honor.” 
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A MOUNTAIN FOR AN ARTIST 


Ah, my good painter do you think, 

H Pd describe, that you could paint 

A grand mountain, stretching vast and high, 
For many miles across the sky. 

Ah, yes it stands sir, as a statue stern, 

With many a peak and crook and turn. 


But first dear painter, start quite low, 

Sloping gently upward as you go. 

A tall and waving ridge comes next 

With cedars and pines all scattered and mixed. 
Ah, how can 1 describe, so you can see 

[his masterpiece you must paint for me? 


Next a peak with grass and stalk, 
Where often a shepherd herds his flock, 


And remember, dear painter, this mountain's high, 


It looks almost as if it reaches the sky. 
Now sir, the last Jittle peak has a perfect form 
But without any trees, looks all forlorn. 


Down from the top, good painter true, 

With vines, trees and skies so blue, 

Another ridge which looks faint but wide, 
Why, it almost covers the whole mountain side. 
Ah, here, dear sir, how often I've gone to pick 
Such beautiful wild flowers in bloom so thick. 


"Iis sunset, sir: how grand it looks: 

The sunset rays touch each little nook, 
With buzzing bees, and songs of birds, 
Off in a distance, coyotes can be heard. 
The hoot of an owl, the rabbits full bound-- 
Ah, sir, I forgot you cannot paint sound! 


Please paint for me this mountain high, 
Standing as a statue against the sky. 

And now may I reveal the name, 

Of the mountain you must paint for frame? 
Ah, I wonder, sire, would it make you happ! 
[o hear it was named after Old Chief Tabby” 


-- Minnie Maxwell Hamilton 


WHEN THE MASTER DESCENDS 


The mountains afd valleys stood in their shades of 
green 

In the spring of thé year like a fairy queen, 

And as leaves burst forth in splendor 6 

The snow recede’ in the warm sunshine. 

| wonder if the Master will come in Spring? 

With the earth so fresh and the land so clean 

And everything sqft and preened like the evergreen. 
Or will He wait for the summer's sun 

And all the land fs so adventuresome 
The crops are in gyowth and the bees soft hum 

Will this be the thme for the millennium 

And the heat bear Hown like the sins of our life 

We understand now why the Master gave us work and 
the strife. 

Or will it be harvest, but a harvest of what? 

The crops that we prow or the life that we sought 

In our Autumn of life what hues wiil we show 

The glorious colors that Autumn bestows 

Or will our life show the somber and gloom 

When the Masteq doth come will the season be 
doom? 

The leaves will be falling and all of our dreams 

Will show in His fate as our lives He redeems 

The last of the season may be the time 

With the whiteness of snow as we make the last climb 
The earth will be covered with robes of celestial white 
With feathery sdftness in the glory of bright 
moonlight 

As it falls in its restfulness and no sound is heard. 

His voice will be tehder and his step soft and sure. 
May we live each stason so we can endure 

The winter of life with its hardships and pain, 

As the road is much steeper our glory to attain. 

So I wonder the sedson the Master will appear 

And pray that to fll His commandments adhere 
Be it Spring, Summer, Autumn or Winter Snow 
May we be valiant in each season we know 

“If ye love me keep my commandments to the end” 
Until shortly the stason when the Master descends, 

-+Connie Lee 
Inspiration for this] poem came to Connie Lee as she 


was looking at Tabby Mountain from ber home. 
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During May, 1883, many Mormon elders came to the 
Uintah Basin to spread their doctrine to the Ute Indian 
tribe. Among those who taught this gospel were Chief 
Tabby and some of the other chiefs of the Ute tribe. These 
Indians were religious members of the church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. (Taken from “The Historical 
Record” by Andrew Jensen, 1886.) 
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o the settling of tribes on Ulhtalt Besekdvation. 


CHIES TASES} 


Highly Pilea add farsghied, Chief Tabby, 
brother ei vial Co aiid Arrápene, realized thet the Indians 
would fare better on a reservation than they would 
roaming at will among the white settlements. It was due to 
his efforts that the treaty of June, 1865, was signed by 
Brigham Young and Chief Tabby, which provided for the 
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removal of the Indians to the Uintah Reservation. 

On the reservation, Chief Tabby became a wise and 
respected leader of his|people, standing firm for their 
rights in his dealings with the white man; requesting game 
and farming rights rather than gold for his peoples’ lands, 
and always working toward better relationships with those 
who had come into the country to stay. 

Chief Tabby died Nov. 22, 1903, at the White Rocks 
Indian Agency. The town of Tabiona is named for him. 


Taken From Pages Of The Wasatch Wave 


October 31, 1902 


Grading is being done in Snake Creek Canyon for 
an electric light and pdwer plant under the direction 
of Charles Hunter of| Midway. It is said that the 
object is to furnish light and power for the Daly West 
Mine at Park City. 


Old Tabby, chief of the Uintah Utes as far back as 
the mind of the oldest inhabitant runs, died out near 
White Rocks agency qne day last week, aged 104 
years. He was in early days the special friend of 
Prophet Brigham Young and did much in his time to 
preserve peace between his people and the whites. 
He had been blind for a number of years. His 
personal effects were ljuried with him in his grave, 
and after the body had been put beneath the ground 
forty horses.belonging to the old fellow were led and 
driven to the scene and shot over the grave. 
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During May, 1883, many Mormon elders came to the 
Uintah Basin to spread their doctrine to the Uic Indian 
tribe. Among those who taught this gospel were Chief 


Tabby and some of the other chiefs of the Ute tribe. These 


IS 
Indians were religious members of the church of Jesus 


Christ of Latter-day Saints. (Taken from “The Historical 
Record” by Andrew Jensen, 1886.) 


the Indians to the Uintah Reservation. 
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On the reservation] Chief Tabby became a wise and 
respected leader_of hig people, standing firm for their 
rights in his dealings with the white man; requesting game 
and farming rights rathdr than gold for his peoples’ lands, 
and always working towlird better relationships with those 
who had come into the country to stay. 

Chief Tabby died Nov. 22, 1903, at the White Rocks 


Indian Agency. The town of Tabiona is named for him. 
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Jesse Copperfield and his squaw, Ishabroom Codge, i 4 v s : 
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lived in the Tabiona Valley when the land was opened to Ta : i 
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owned about one hundred and forty head of cattle, and á if : 


lived in a home across from what is now the Jack Lefler 
home. One fall, in about 1917, Jesse became ill and left the 
valley to receive medical help. He died before he was able 
to return home. Josie then went to live with her brother, 
Nephi Winchester, until his death. Josie then left the 
valley for parts unknown. 


Ephraim Panowitz 


EPHRAIM PANO WITZ and 
SUSAN THERESA PANO WITZ 


Ephraim was a prominent Indian farmer and cat- 
tleman of the Uintah Basin. He made his home at Tabiona, 
Utah. He was born in Payson, Utah in 1868. He moved to 
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Susan and Ephraim Panowitz, early settlers in Tabiona, Utah. 
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Tabiona about 1900, where he was loved as an honest man 
and good citizen. 

He married Susan Theresa and they had a son, 
Johnny, born 1892, and died in 1934. He with his father, 


—— oo —————— 
engaged in cattle raising. As was the custom, they drove 


of these such trips Johnny became ill in Heber City and 


died in the Heber Hospital. 
Ephraim and Susan died in 1944 just two weeks apart. 


Funeral services were held in the Tabiona Church house 
and they are buried in the Tabiona Cemetery. They were 
survived by a grandson, Leo, who died in 1978. 


LEO PANOWITZ 


grandparents, Susan and Ephraim. He attended school in 
Tabiona and was an area cattleman. 
Leo died April 3, 1978 in a Salt Lake Nursing home. 


He is buried in the Myton Cemetery. 


parents separated and Leo was raised by his father, and 
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Alice Shotnick, William, Bessie, Jennie and Roy. 


ALICE SHOTNICK 


By LaDacy Giles 

No history could be complete without a mention of 
this lovely little lady and her children: Alice, the mother; 
William, the oldest son; Bessie, Jennie and Roy, the baby. 

Alice was such a special Indian lady. She was 
born years before her time, inasmuch as she knew her 
children must learn to read and write. She herself would 
bring her children and come to school with them. Schooi 
was very crowded at that time. We were all sitting two at 
each desk. So Alice was given a chair in the back or the 
room and her little children would sit on the floor at her 


knee. She was given one book for all of them. Bach was 
given a pencil and paper. 
Alice and her family was loved by all. 
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NEPH! WINCHESTER 


Nephi Winchester| was among the group of Indians 
living in the Tabiona vplley with the early white settlers. 
Nephi lived in the Ray Lee home. When Nephi was young 
he was taken in by a white family by the name of Win- 
chester and he took thdir last name as his own. 

When Nephi was ready to build his home he made a 
deal with Clifford Roberts. Cliff was to haul a load of 
logs for Cliffs mother’s home, getting them off Indian 
land, in exchange for hauling a load of logs for Nephi's 
home. The logs were then hued with a broad ax, dove- 
tailed and put into place to ereci the homes. 

Sometime after [1920 Nephi developed medical 
problems and died. 


This picture of an Indian Woman with her twin girls was taken at 
Fort Duchesne, Utah aljout 1932. 


INIDIAN WOMAN 


Ry Helen Cox 

My Mother (Perintha Pearl White) and a field nurse 
heard the Indian lady had given birth to twins. They went 
to her home and found only one baby. She denied having 
two. The Ute belief was that one baby would have a full 
spirit, but if there were two babies, each one would have 
only half a spirit. So thdy always killed one baby. 

After searching for some time, they found the second 


baby in a corner, covered and heaped with rags, clothes - 


and bedding, trying to smother it. They made her keep the 
baby. My mother used to make dresses alike and the 
Indian mother was protid of her little girls then. This was 
the only known Indias twins at that time. 
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HANNA 


In 1902 Chancy Lee, one of the first white men here, 
chased wild horses. Twice each year they were sold at 
Heber, Park City, or Salt Lake City, for $5-$15 per head. 

Riley Shiddler, his son Bill and Mr. Tannerhill built 
the first cabins up North Fork. 

In 1905 Carl and Martha Wilcken and their seven 
children lived up at Big Spring. Also that year a bridge was 
built over the North Fork of the Duchesne River. Tom 
Potts was road foreman. Others who helped were George 
Wilcken, John Toops, William P. Hanna, Oliff King and 
Charley Lee. 

In 1905 Thomas Rhoades and his son Will built a 
cabin, and his wife Martha and seven children moved in 
the next spring. They cleared the land, planted crops and 
had a good harvest. This was the first crop raised in the 
upper valley, Their cabin was also the first in the upper 
alley. 

In the fall of 1906 William G. Michie, his wife and 
children came to Farm Creek. They brought the first milk 
‘ow, About that same time John M. Reid and his son 
Parley Reid came. They built a rock cabin. 

The only Indians living in the Hanna area at that time 
vere John Henry Cody and his wife Josephine, Cutlip Jim, 
Tank Bannett and Jesse Copperfield. 

Later settlers were Frank Defa, John Pilling, Jim and 
jennie Maxwell, Bert Atwood, Gertrude Gillman, May 
mith, Shorty Gates, John Toops and the Thompsons. 

The hotel at Stock more, where the first dances were 
ield, was owned by Tom Potts, It was later sold to Chancy 

ee. Other businesses in that area were owned by Felix 
ind Frank Chiarelli, Frank Defa, Hy Jones, Mr. McCullen, 
Mir. Hurst, Cordon Phelps, and Bert Atwood. 

The first 4th of July celebration was held at the Hanna 
‘rove. Later an open air dance hall was built by William 
P, Hanna and T. William Rhoades. A phonograph was 
yurchased to furnish the music. 

The first school, in 1908, was held at the Hy Jones 
lace with Alford Duke as the teacher. In 1911 a scnool 
iouse was built in the north valley. Tom McMullen was 
he teacher then. Joe Wilcken taught there later on. The 
uilding was also a community center, being used for 
hurch, dances, plays, etc. Before this was built, Sunday 
chool was held in the homes. 

Among the next people coming here to settle were: 
Zarl and Mae Atwood, Carl and Rosy Leamaster, Heber 
.nd Etta Moon, John Larsen and Monroe and Martha 
SHES: 

Many homes were stricken by the influenza epidemic. 
Many people had the opportunity to use their nursing 
kills in helping others at this time. 

The first mail was brought by Chancy Lee, bringing it 
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from Kamas, A post offite was built a few years later. The 
area was named Hanna for William P. Hanna, the first 
postmaster. Earl Atwood became postmaster in 1918. 

I he first to pass awpy in this area was Ray Rhoades. 
He died in February 1911 of typhoid pneumonia. 

In 1913 a Farm Creek Sunday School was organized. 
The first settlers had belpnged to the Tabiona Branch. In 
1918 the Stockmore Branch was organized as the Red Cliff 
Ward. In August 1918, M. May Rhoades donated one acre 
of ground to the Red Cliff Ward and a new ward house 
was erected. 

The Redeliff Camp df the Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
was organized in November 1937. 

By 1948 Hanna hadla good store, the largest dance 
hall in the basin, a park hnd cabins, a sawmill, and some 
large sheep and cattle ranches. 

Ihe early settlers of|this community rendered much 
service to one another-they shared many jobs and sorrows 
together. They made many sacrifices in order to make the 
building of this country possible. They have handed down 
a heritage to their childrdn who now live in the valley and 
who enjoy the homes that have been left for them. 


TABIONA 


In 1904 there was a government soldiers camp in the 
Tabiona Valley next to {he river. Soldiers were here to 
keep peace among the Inldians. At times it was very hard 
for the soldiers to handle the Indians. 

Chief Tabby was head over a large tribe and worked 
hard to make friends with the white men. He was well 
loved and had a long adveénturous life.His home had been 
located on the Maxwell Homestead, at the foot of Tabby 
Mountain, which was named after Chief Tabby. 

On the east side of Tåbiona is located Big Mountain. 
Here the Indians hunted |wild game and chased herds of 
wild horses. Here lie several Indian graves. The Indians 
were buried with their personal belongings. Near the 
mountain was a race track where the Indians would bring 
their race horses to try them out. 

Near Chief Tabby's tepee lived an old Indian, Lehi 
John, who was over 100 ytars old, crippled and blind, He 
told of seeing a wagon train come into Salt Lake Valley 
and of later making friends with Brigham Young and 
Heber C. Kimball. 

Bridger Jim was head|of a small tribe after the death 
of Chief Tabby. Some say Bridger Jim was the son of Chief 
Tabby. Joe Bush a well knbwn Tabiona Indian, was a son 
of Bridger Jim. 

In the fall of 1905 the povernment released the valley 
for homesteading. The faymers then began to come into 
the valley to find the homesteads which they had drawn. 
Most of them began at once to build one or two room 
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cabins, They worked hard, looking forward to the day 
when they could bring their wives and children to this 
beautiful valley. 

When late fall came, the homesteaders left their 
cabins and land and returned to spend the winter with 
their families. 

In the spring of 1906, the farmers came back to their 
homesteads to make preparations for their families to 
come to the valley. The first family to move in was Arthur 
and Mary Ann Maxwell and their ten children. They 
moved into a one room cabin with a dirt floor and dirt 
roof. A covered wagon and a tent were also used for 
bedrooms. Sometimes when the summer rains lasted very 
long, water would run through the roof on the house. Mrs. 
Maxwell lived here six months without seeing another 
white woman, but she made many friends among the 
Indian squaws. 

Bert and Pear! White arrived in the spring of 1906 and 
stayed a short time. Their first home was a one room cabin 
with dirt floor and roof and no door. At night they hung à 
quilt in the doorway to keep out the draft. 

Soon Alma and Esther Wagstaff and their family 
moved in. Mrs. Wagstaff had been a midwife before 
coming here. She had worked in Wasaich County for 
several years. Soon after moving to 0 
she found that she was also needed here. She went 
through many hardships and made very little money, but 
she worked faithfully until her death. She delivered many, 
many babies around the valley. It was with kind respect 
and deep love that Esther was laid to rest - a mother never 
to be forgotten. 

In 1907 Mr. and Mrs. William Wadley and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Giles and family, Mr. Sam Powell 
and Mr, Warren Colton moved into the valley. In October 
Mr. Wadley met with a terrible accident. He was kicked in 
the head by a horse. At first he was thought to be dead, 
but was taken to a hospital. After two operations on his 
skull and brain, and the doctors not expecting him to live 
through it, Mr. Wadley miraculously recuperated and was 
once again a well and happy man. 

In April, 1908, a baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Giles. She was the first child born in Tabiona. The 
baby was named Ila Duchesne. Mrs. Ila Duchesne Giles 
Casper is still living here in Tabiona today in 1980. 

A small branch ward had been organized and 
meetings were held in different homes until about 1910 
when the first church house was completed. The first 
bishop of Tabiona Ward was James Jones. 

The first post office was in the home of Bruce Wilson. 
Farmers took turns going to Duchesne on 16 
once a week to bring the mail back. 

The first school was held in the winter of 1908 at the 
home of Ernest Sadler. Most of the students had to travel 
several miles to attend school. Other years school was 
held at the home of Bert White and Hy Jones. In about 
1910 the church house was completed and was also used 
as a school room. Early in the year 1910, before the 
building was completed, a large tent was used for a school 
room. The tent was very crowded. It was very hot on 
warm days and very cold on chilly days. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Michie and their eleven children 
were one of the first] families to settle in Tabiona. Their 
youngest child, a boy, passed away and was the first to be 
buried in the Tabiona Cemetery. Not long after that the 
baby's father was in án accident at the sawmill and died 
shortly afterwards, ldaving his widow and ten children. 

In about 1908 THomas and Eunice Hicken came here 
from Wasatch County. They both worked hard to clear 
the land and start farming. Eunice was friends with many 
Indian squaws and tahght them to bake bread and patch 
‘lothes. She spent much time with the sick and helping to 
relieve the pain and suffering of others. She was the 
mother of fifteen children. Three of them died with 
pneumonia and one pf typhoid fever. 

When the need flor a townsite came, a meeting was 
held to decide on a side. The piece of land was purchased 
from the Indian Depaftment at Fort Duchesne. The town 
was called Tabiona, being named after Chief Tabby. The 
land was surveyed and soon many homes were being built. 

The post office (Mrs. Maxwell being postmistress) 
was moved to town fram the Maxwell ranch. Robert Giles 
owned the first store|in Tabiona. 

In 1918 a brick school house was built by the county, 
containing four rooms. In 1919 nine more rooms were 
built on, including a gym, kitchen and shop. The cost of 
the new building was about $30,000. About 200 students 
were enrolled in schodl at that time, grades 1 through 12. 

In 1940 the population of Tabiona was about 400. The 
town had two stores, alpicture show, and a cheese factory. 
Water was being piped into every home in town from ice 
cold springs on Tabby Mountain. 

Tabiona was now an incorporated town. The first 
mayor was Benjamin | Turnbow. Other members of the 
town board at that time were J. Lamar Johnson, Ervan 
Clegg, Lawerence Maxwell, Jesse H. LeFevre and Hursel 
Jones. 

At that time the mhin industry was dairying. Today, in 
1980, many are empldyed in the oil fields, which have 
come to be the past several years in the Uintah Basin. 
Others work for the Central Utah Project, constructing 
tunnels, dams, etc. which are being constructed in the 
area. There is also stillla great deal of farming being done 
in the valley. 
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STOCKMORE-THE HOAX TOWN 


By Elden R. Wilcken 

A large portion of Utah's Uintah Basin, that within 
the Uinta Special Meridian, was opened for settlement by 
the whites in September 1905. Ashley Valley (Vernal) had 
been settled earlier and therefore the Federal Land Office 
was set up in Vernal. 

My father, George H. Wilcken, beginning in 1896, 
herded livestock over much of the valleys and benchlands 
in what is now Duchesne County for the Carter Livestock 
Company. Carter had a lot of the area leased from the 
Indians for grazing privileges. 

After the hoax, or fraud, was exposed, its background 
came to light to give a cronological order to what hap- 
pened. 

Two men, Stockman and Moore became acquainted 
with a prospector who had returned from the Klondike 
gold rush with quite a poke of nuggets and dust. It ap- 
parently took little persuasion for the prospector to act 
out his role in the scheme. 

He would appear in saloons in Park City, Salt Lake 
City, Provo, and Heber and “accidently” let a few of the 
nuggets be seen, but refused to tell where he got them. His 
suckers would then become very friendly and buy the 
prospector drinks and get him drunk so he'd tell where the 
gold came from. 

When sufficiently “drunk” the prospector would let it 
slip the gold came from Stockmore, near the junction of 
North Fork and West Fork of the Duchesne River. 

As aresult, there ensued a gold rush, with Stockman 
and Moore waiting to sell lots in the Stockmore townsite 
to the new prospectors. 

A town sprang up with a general store, two hotels, 
livery stable, two blacksmith shops, four saloons, and 
quite a number of cabins and tents. 

The following summer the populace decided they 
needed some type of city government so a date was set for 
election of mayor, town council and a marshall. 

Mr. Wilcken and a friend had ridden to Vernal, 
seventy or so miles to record their homestead 
filings...homesteads a few miles from the townsite. While 
in Vernal Mr. Wilcken remarked to the man in charge of 
the land office how the town of Stockmore was growing. 

“What town? There's no town by that name on our 
record,” the land officer said. He referred to his maps. No 
such townsite was listed. 

When Mr. Wilcken and his friend arrived back at 
their homesteads, it was the evening of election day at 
Stockmore. On learning there was no legal townsite the 
townsmen didn’t even bother to count the ballots. Stock- 
man and Moore couldn't be found. 

Next day the U.S. Marshall came by, and eventually 
they caught one of the swindlers in Montana who ap- 
parently escaped the federal prison by pretending in- 
sanity. So far as my father knew the other man was never 
found. 

The town was torn down by the people who had built 
it. Many of the buildings were just abandoned and other 
settlers salvaged what they could for their own im- 


provemenis. 

For many years, |until around 1935 or 36 the name 
persisted as the namejof the school at Hanna, two miles 
east of the townsite. Stockmore Guard Station, a 
government property,|and half mile west, is all that now 
remains of the name} Stockmore. No gold was found, 
although pockmarks fleft by the prospectors mark the 
mountainside and canyons for miles around. 

Probably adding| to the lure of gold along the 
Duchesne River, and still persisting, was the legend of the 
Lost Rhoades Mine,| supposed to be in the Uinta 
Mountains. Much of|the gold used in the Salt Lake 
Temple was reported to have been mined by Kaleb 
Rhoades. 


The first known white men to come near the valley 
were the Dominguez-Escalante expedition during 1776, 
This expedition made 4 trail which crosses the highway to 
Tabiona about one mile north of the junction of U.S. 
Highway 40 and State|Road 208. This is now known as 
Rabbit Gulch. (Taken| from “The Dominguez-Escalante 
Journal”) 


Some Early History of Stockmore and Hanna Area 


By Martha Rachel Buys Giles 

The first cabins Were up North Fork by the Big 
Spring. A prospecter Riley Shidler and his son Bill, and a 
fellow by the name of Tannerhill, and Uncle Carl and 
Aunt Martha Wilcken| lived at the Big Spring in 1905. 
That year a bridge was built over the North Fork oí the 
Duchesne River with Tom Potts as road foreman, helpers 
were George Wilcken,|John Tupes, William Hanna, Oliff 
King, and Charles Leq. They started the road over the 
mountain that spring. 

Tom Potts built the Btockmore Hotel and held dances 
there, people would come up from Tabiona to the dances. 
Rude and Joe Wilcken furnished music with the mandolin 
and guitar, Later C.C. Lee bought the building and held 
dances there. He also later played the accordian. Mr. Lee 
made a little dancing mån in a cigar box to show us how to 
step quick. He would take it around to the different homes 
to amuse the children 

Felix Chiarelli, brdther of Frank Chiarrelli, built the 
first saloon at Stockmofe. Later Frank Defa built a saloon 
called the North Fork Sploon. When Frank Defa moved to 
his farm a fellow by the name of Hurst bought Defa's 
saloon. 

Hyrum Jones and Mac McCullen had the first siore. 
Later Cordan Phelps|and daughter built a store at 
Stockmore. Bert Atwood and his first wife, Aunt Nancy, 
had a butcher shop at $tockmore. Doc Deaver raised the 
first garden at Stockmore. He had parsnips six inches 
through and eighteen inches long. Hyrum Jones took some 
of them to Heber and pät on display in Hatch's Store. 

Thomas Rhoades ahd son, Will, built the first cabin at 
Redcliffs in 1905. In thd spring of 1906 they brought Aunt 
Martha Rhoades and family to live. The Rhoades Family 
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were the first to raise a crop in the area. Ray Rhoades was 
the first person to die in the area and the first to be buried 
in the Tabiona Cemetery. 

Families who moved from Stockmore but remaind in 
the valley were: Bert Atwood, Carl Wilcken, Frank Defa, 
Jim Maxwell, Mr. Thomson and his son, George, and 
daughters, Grace Wilcken, and Gertrude Gillman. Will 
Hanna, and others who homesteaded at Farm Creek were: 
John M. Reid, William G. Michie, May Smith and family, 
and John Pillings. 

Earl and Mae Atwood, John Leamaster and wife and 
later his son, Carl, and wife Rose Leamaster, Perry 
Wallace, Mr. Hansen, Shorty Gates, John Tupes, John 
Crudolph, who once felt so sorry for his horse he took his 
bedding and strapped it to his own back and let the horse 
rest. John Larsen had a horse ranch up Squaw Creek. Oliff 
King, a prospector, killed a mountain lion up Noth Fork 
near a cave. Charles C. Lee carried the first mail from 
Kamas to Hanna. Monroe did it after him. 

The Indians were having trouble and let Uncle Carl 
Wilcken keep a little girl three or four years old, named 
Ruth Blackjack. After Aunt Martha died, Mattie took 
little Ruth to Whiterock to go to school. 

George Wilcken and Myrtle Michie was the first 


Sweet music came from her organ 
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By Goldie Wilcken 


"Song | ter, where Mrs. Wilcken as the 
bride of Geo, H. Wilcken, played 
the accompaniments 


DUCHESNE The 
That Reached My Heart” may 
have been played on the six 
octave organ by Mrs. Myrtle L. After a church built in 
Wilcken. If you were a resi-| the community, the organ was 
dent of the Tabiona-Hanna| taken back to the Michie home 
community on the Upper Du-| where it was first housed after 

River in 1908-09, prob- | it was brought ver 10,000- 
ibly you recall one of her fa-| foot Wolf Creek Pass with the 
miliar tunes. | family's other possessions when 

She still plays the same Bist their homestead cabin was built. 
gan many times a week for her! 


Was 


chesne 


recalls 


Mrs. Wilcken being 


own enjoyment or accompani-| about 15 years old when the or- 
ment for a family song fest.) zan was bought from Sears, 
Her nine sons and daughters| Roebuck & Co. nt Chicago for 


and a number of her nearly 40| $50 plus $12 freight to Park 
erandchildren have left their City. Her mother particularly 


mark on the ivories. wanted the eight girls in her 

The organ, the best of 118 | family of 11 to have “cultural 
iind in the Woodland commun-|ndvantages". Mrs Wileken 
ity when it was bought fromj| says, "I remember my mother 


Sei Roebuck & Co. in 1903 


by her parents, was the only 
such musical instrument in the 
Tabiona-Hanna settlement for 
many years. It was taken from 


saying that the purchase of 
that organ was the best invest- 
ment the family made.” 

“My eyes must have gotten 
as saucers 
saw this grand musical instru- 
ment. It was magnificent; re- 
plete with carved and shiny 


wide 
their home and generously giv- 
en for community use by Mr. 
and Mrs. (Elena Dorothy Lam- | 


bert) Robert Moroni Michie, wood, tiny shelves and 
Mrs. Wilcken's parents. For]a large curved and framed mir- 
about two years, 1908-09, it | 


Hyrum 


home, 


remained in the 


“Hy | When Mrs. Michie moved Lo 
Jones ranch ' 


which | Provo in the early 
gave the family heirloom to the 
Wile- 


as a school, church, com- 
cen- | Wileken family. At the 


served 


nity and entertainment 


cen home, many 
ety and 
held there because of the organ 


couple to get marridd here, They built a little home up 
near the Red Cliffs. We all met there and had a big house 
warming. 

1906 or 1907 the first 4th of July Celebration at 
Hanna's Grove was| held. The following year William 
Hanna and William Rhoades built an open air dance hal! 
and bought a phonograph for music. 

Indians living dt Creek were: Jessie Cop- 
perfield, John Henry) Cutlip Jim, Frank Bannitt lived jus: 
west of Ray Lee's in altent, the tent burned burning his son 
to death. 

1907-- The snow was so deep it took eight days to 
break the road from $tockmore to Farm Creek. The men 
who opened the road were Thomas Rhoades and son Will, 
Carl Wilcken and Son George, John Horrocks, John 
Tupes, Shorty Gates, Dutch John Crudolph and John 
Larsen. 

The first election| was held at the Hy Jones’. We then 
belonged to Wasaich County. 

1908--09 Alfred Duke taught school at the Hy Jones 
place. Dances were held up stairs of the home. 

1909--10 Joe Wilgken taught and some of his students 
were: Kenneth and Erma Michie, Hazel, Foster and Ray 
Rhoades, Parley, Iona|and Viva Reid, and Joe Defa. 
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The tune was mello and sweet 


Mrs. Myrtle L. Wileken|fingers a favorite tune on the old 
organ she played long, long time ago as the only organist 
in the Tabiona-Htanna pioneer settlement. The organ was 
as "exclusive" as she wis as a bride in this community on 
the Upper Duchesne River in 1908-1909. 
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First telephone was brought over Lake Creek, down 
ihe West Fork of the Duchesne River to Cordan Phelps 
Saloon by William Buckley, it was later moved to the 
home of Monroe Giles. 

Wm. Hanna and Jim Maxwell had been to Kamas for 
supplies, made it back as far as the old Jeremy Cabin 
(which was later the Murdock Ranch) in West Fork. The 
snow was so deep one horse died from fatigue. Jim 
Maxwell come on to Stockmore and Wm. Hanna stayed 
with the outfit about to die. The men at Stockmore saw 
Maxwell coming. Tom Giles, Jessie Copperfield, C.C Lee, 
Oliff King and John Henry and Cutlip Jim took food and 
went on snowshoes to get Hanna and the outfit. 

Before Monroe and Martha moved to the reservation, 
lom and his son Monroe were out here with the cattle. 
One night, Tom heard someone walking past the cabin 
where they were staying, Charles Lee was with them. Tom 
got up and watched out the window. He saw a stranger 
pick up a bridle and go into the stable. Tom dressed, went 
out and asked him what he wanted. He ran as fast as he 
could go. Tom took a shot with his six-shooter. The fellow 
threw the bridle back. No one ever knew where he came 
(rom nor where he went. The next morning no one could 
ye found. 


A HISTORY OF THE TABIONA AREA 


Written by Ervan Clegg 


The reservation was opened up to settlement by white 
settlers September 5, 1905, and some of the settlers started 
to build log cabins soon after. On May 10, 1906 Nephi 
Chatwin and Sarah arrived at their homestead. My father 
Herbert L. Clegg and wife also came with the Chatwins to 
bring some of the equipment necessary for the home. And 
| was there also. 1 had a good pony and ] drove the cows, 
six in number, behind the wagons from Heber to Tabiona, 
or Upper Duchesne as it was called then. [ was only seven 
vears old, but I remember that there were only a very few 
white people there at the time. As fas as I know, Arthur 
Maxwell and Lawrence had stayed here over the winter. 
Ihen Robert Michie, Robert Giles and the Chatwins were 
all that I know of at the time. However, people continued 
to move in during the summer. 

My father only stayed a short time and then went 
back to Heber. 

By 1907 numerous families had moved in and started 
clearing land for cultiviation, and by 1908 had started 
building canals from the river to bring water to the land. | 
had the privilege to be here each of these years but 
returned to Heber for school each winter. 

Mail delivery was a slow and difficult problem. The 
first mail was carried from Kamas by Chancy Lee on 
horseback. W was not a daily mail nor weekly, but was 
brought in occasionally. Possibly in 1907 Lee, by this time. 
had a store at Stockmore. It was on one of these trips that 
Mr. Lee was coming down Wolf Creek in the night when 
he came to a small but deep canyon which crossed the 
trail. Getting off the horse he was walking, leading the 
horse and feeling his way through the deep snowdrift, and 
in the darkness he placed his hand on the warm body of an 


animal. I imagine it might have been a thrill, but it proved 
to be a horse that had been killed trying to get through the 
drift earher that day. The canyon is called Lee's Dive to 
this day. 

By the summer of 1908 the mail was being brought in 
from Duchesne by way bf Price, I think a weekly delivery 
by Bert White and Thomas A. White, brothers who took 
turns and without pay, delivered the mail at the ranch of a 
Mr. Wilson at the mouth of or a little north and west of 
Golden Stairs Hollow. These people. the Wilsons, had a 
few milk cows and mad cheese of good quality to sell, so 
while getting the mail ypu could buy some cheese also. In 
1909 the muul came from Duchesne by John Pilling, who 
contracted the Job. T an] quite sure that by this time mail 
Was coming in every otljer day at first, but soon changed 
to a daily delivery. Laten, and I don't know exactly when, 
William and Parley Turnbow started delivery of the mail 
and continued until abqut 1920. Then it was carried for 
four years by George Rpbins, and later by Dean Powell. 

In [90 1908, school was held at Saddlers ranch and a 
Mrs. Nielson was the teacher. Later she married Sam 
Powell. Ihe next year sdhool was held at Ethan Brown's 
and Jencvicve Brown was the teacher. The Brown ranch 
was just cast of the steel bridge. It was so far from the 
children’s homes that thdse attending had to stay as close 
as possible 1n order to attend. I think that school was held 
in 1908-1909 at the Bert| White ranch for one year. Next 
year 11 was held at the Hyrum Jones ranch- å two story 
building near Farm Creek. Here again, some of the 
children lived in a building near the school. The Thomas 
Rhoades family so lived, With the oldest girl in the family. 
Mae Rhoades, taking care of the younger ones while away 
from home. Others living closer, lived at home and came 
to school on horseback, |and some came on snow shoes 
when the snow was deep. School remained at the Jones 
ranch until the old schoollhouse was built on the corner of 
A. W. Maxwell's homestkad, % mile north and west of 
Tabiona, in 1910. About| 1913 the old school house was 
moved to the Town of Tabiona, lot 3, block 5. 

While at the A. W. Maxwell ranch, church was also 
held regularly and dances were held. The people were 
glad to have a suitable |place to meet and dances and 
church were well attenddd. The Indians, or a number of 
them, attended the dance} and other entertainments and | 
am sure that it helped [to maintain a better spirit of 
cooperation between thg Indians and the settlers. 

I was ot the first fourfh of July celebration held at the 
Hanna Grove where Squpw Creek entered the Duchesne 
River. I am sure it wak 1908-1909. The next year a 
celebration was also held at the ward house in Tabiona. 
Maxwells ranch, a brandh of the Duchesne Ward, was 
organized, with Thomas 4. White as presiding elder. The 
branch was later made intb a ward, with James S. Jones as 
the first bishop, and the|ward house was moved to the 
town lot in Tabiona and enlarged to afford more room for 
school, church and enterjainments that were conducted 
there. Bishop James 3. Jones was appointed bishop of 
Tabiona Ward and the name was changed from Tabby to 
Tabiona on December 10.11911. He was released as bishop 
early in 1916. Other bishops of Tabiona were: Alma W. 
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Wagstaff, sustained September 23, 1916 and released 
September 12, 1920; Claude L. Wagstaff, sustained 
September 12, 1920 and released February 14, 1926 
(during his time as bishop a new ward house was created 
and a movie picture machine was installed); H. Guy Jones, 
sustained February 14, 1926 and released August 17, 1950 
(served in the Canadian Mission during World War 1); 
Jessup Roland Thomas, sustained August 17, 1930 and 
released August 22, 1932 (died while serving as bishop 
after 21 months); Ervan Clegg, sustained August 22, 1932 
and released March 17, 1937. 

During his term we endured the depression with hard 
times. Water was installed in Tabiona with his leadership 
and the assistance of the ward members, the town was 
incorporated and arrangements were under way for in- 
stallation of electric power, completed a little later by 
R.E.A. 

The new brick school house was completed in 1918, 
after which the school was conducted there. At this time 
the Tabiona ward was divided and Red Cliff Ward was 
established for the people in what is now Hanna, with 
Heber Moon as first bishop. 

There was a school also at Farm Creek on the Corner 
of Defa’s homestead one mile east of Fabrizio’s Store. | 
can't tell you anything much more about when it was 
started or when it was abandoned. There was another 
school also on the west end of Delbert Broadhead's farm 
about one mile east of the upper steel bridge or Ethan 


Brown's place. It was called the Woodbine School. 
The records show that the land for a townsite was 
purchased from the Indian Department in 1908. Some of 
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the early settlers pooled their finances to make possible 
this purchase. They were Herbert L. Clegg, Robert Giles, 
T.A. White. O..T. Hicken, and James S. Jones, and the 
deed was made in the name of James S. Jones, Trustee in 
Trust. The town was laid out also in 1908, according to the 
records the following were present: James 5. Jones, 
Thomas Rhoades, William Gines, Alma Wagstaf!, Hyrum 
Jones, and John H. Jones. These men gave the information 
of record. 

In 1908 this valley was part of Wasatch Stake and we 
find that William B. Russell was listed as Sunday School 
Superintendent in Tabbyville, Theodore Ward, Wasatch 
Stake. 

The land for the cemetery was bought at a state land 
sale through Ben Clark and the ward bishop. He had 
reserved the tract of land which now is used for a 
cemetery. 1 do not know the date of this purchase. 1 think 
it was in 1912. 

From an early date Chancey Lee operated a store and 
also sold alchoholic beverages in 1907, at Stockmore. 
Adjoining the Frank Chiarelli homestead on the north 
side, also Frank Defa had a liquor store at the same 
place. A sign nearby said Phelps store down the hill above 
town. It sounded a little strange but it was true. He also 
sold some essential commodities. This was in 1909. Robert 
Giles also sold some of the things necessary for daily 
needs at first, on his ranch in 1907. Later he operated the 
first store in Tabiona, lot 4 block 5. Bruce Maxwell, an 
early merchant, had a store on lot 3 block 6 in Tabiona. 
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Later O.T. Hicken, Clarence White, John Johnson, Jim 
DiStefano, Lisoabees| William VanTassell, Fabrizios, 
Turnbows and others|had stores. 

Early events werbn't always peacable in Tabiona. 
Soon after the opening [pf the reservation to white settlers, 
a few Indians were together in the river bottoms just west 
of Tabiona having a drinking party. There must have been 
some disagreement. Aga result, Isaac Saknikent killed an 
older man, then he weht home. Later in the night he must 
have decided that whdn the man's son sobered up from 
drinking and found his father dead, that he would follow 
and kill him. So he returned before morning and killed the 
son also. I don't have the name of these two Indians. 

When Sam Ephraim was accidentally killed on the 
Golden Stairs he was buried north of his father’s ranch. 
According to Indian kustom, his saddle, bridal, spurs 
which were decorated, also blankets and other things were 
buried with him. Some time later Ephraim saw a blanket 
hanging on a clothes |ine which he recognized as one 
which was buried with| his son. He went to the place of 
burial and found that the grave had been robbed. It Was 
white men, but no troyble resulted. Ephraim went to his 
nearest neighbor, the ®.T. Hicken family. He aked Mrs. 
Eunice Hicken to go with him to the grave to witness the 
grave which had been rpbbed. Naturally she hesitated, and 
her husband volunteered to go with the Indian, but 
Ephraim insisted that Mirs. Hicken should go with him. So 
Thomas told his wife tp go with him, and he told her that 
he would ride up the dearest ridge nearby to insure that 
she would be safe. So she consented and went with 
Ephraim to the gravesite, about one and one half miles, 
One of the men who robbed the grave was walking behind 
the horses, which the|men who robbed the grave were 
riding. Ephraim measured the mans track several times 
with a string. Tying a|knot in the string, he would say 
"maybe slipped a little.] After he was satisfied he went to a 
man who was cutting grain with a grain binder. He 
measured the man's shbe as he sat on the binder and said, 
“This is the man it was.[' So he found out the names of the 
other four who were involved. Mrs. Hicken might have 
been a great help in rdasoning with the Indian, Ephraim. 

Lawrence Maxwell also related the story of the killing 
of Willie Jack, an Indidn in 1908, I think. Dan Powell was 
visiting ut William Gimes’ ranch. Willie Jack was also 
there. After giving! the Indian liquor several 
times. Powell was boasting of having the fastest race 
horse. Willie quietly lpft the scene and later returned, 
bringing his race horse with the intent of running Powell 
a race. The Indian hdd not mentioned going alter the 
horse and Powell left tb go to his home. When Willie saw 
that Powell was leaving, he started after him to catch him 
and run the race, running his horse to overtake Powell. 
Powell became excited] thinking that the Indian intended 
to harm him, so he shdt the Indian, killing him instantly. 
Powell knew that he must get away soon, to get away from 
the Indians. He crossed the river, going to Arthur Max- 
well's home. He asked Maxwell to hide him until night 
came on. Maxwell told him that he couldn't take that 
chance with a family there, so Powell went to the straw 
stack about % mile awhy and hid in the straw. An Indian 
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woman, seeing him go in the stack yard, followed after 
him. Lawrence stopped the woman and told her not to go 
any further. Lawrence agreed to try to get Powell to come 
out and tell her why he shot Willie Jack. He did, and in a 
short time he was on his way to Heber to turn himse'f in. 
He rode to Heber in the night. The Indian woman was 
Nanny Tub. This event was a serious matter and fears ran 
high for a time. Men guarded their families to insure their 
safety. One man left his home and never came back, but 
sold the place to Abram Gines. No further trouble oc- 
cured as a result of the killing. 

There was a ditch already constructed by the soldiers 
who, at one time, had a fort about one and one half miles 
north and west of the present town of Tabiona. The point 
of diversion for the river was on the Jasper allottment 
NWA, NW, S30TWP, Is, ATW, USM, and extending 
southeasterly across the valley to a point '4 mile east of 
Tabiona. The settlers extended the canal some and used it 
to carry water to some farms. There was also a canal on 
the west side of the river constructed by the soldiers, also 
point of diversion NW% SW, Sec. 24 TWP 1s; RSW 
USM, or % mile farther up the river. It continued south to 
a point % mile west of Tabiona. The settlers used these 
canals while they were constructing new canals which 
would cover all of the irrigable land in the valley. The 
Farm Creek Irrigation Canal, Indian Canal and Tabby 
Irrigation Canals were constructed as soon as possible, 
and others as needed. 

| haven't said anything about the present Fruitland, 
which at one time was part of the Tabiona Ward. I think 
this should be included in our history. Some of the people 
of the Old Fruitland Bench, from Golden Stairs to Red 
Creek are as follows: John —, Thomas Hardin, 
Henry Meeks, Albert Smiths Ranch, Howard Airsmith, 
Earl Negley, William Shiverly, Lawton Rowlin, Olive and 
Lena Rowlin, Peter Knabb, Jones, Lewis, Roy James, 
Beacher Van Horn, Harry Van Horn, William Van Horn, 
Claressa Van Horn, Woods, Carl Lindblade, John Tweet, 
George Muir and family, Luke Mecham, Dave Murdock, 
Santaquin Indian, Lee Russell, Charles Russel, Wilder 
Fairbanks, George McMullen, and Oliver Sagers. 

These people came into the Basin soon after the 
opening of the reservation from Nebraska and Kansas, 
and some possible other places. They set up an 
organization to combine their resources in the hope of 
building a canal from the Duchesne River to water the 
land on the old Fruitland bench where they homesteaded, 
between the Golden Stairs and Red Creek. 

The work was started first at the junction of the north 
fork and west fork of the Duchesne River and constructed 
only a short distance. Work was also started on the survey 
at the top of the bench west of Golden Stair and to the 
south, also around the valley west of the Dead Man Hill. 
The president of the company collected $1600 from each 
homesteader and after collecting as much as possible, he 
left, taking with him all the money. This resulted in the 
failure of the canal and the people left, some very soon, 
others some time later. Some were able to do some far- 
ming successfully. Lawtons grew wheat, dry land, one year 
very good, but later it failed. They lived there for à 


number of years and the family grew to maturity. 

Howaid Airsmith| remained many years and Peter 
Knab also. They dug Wells to supply water for culinary 
use. R. U. James grew grain, wheat and rye for several 
years quite successfully, but finally sold out and moved 
away. 

Those living on Red Creek were able to stay and 
make homes. They were George McMullen, George Muir, 
Luke Mecham, David Murdock, Lee Russell and Wilder 
Fairbanks. There was [quite a number of homesteaders, 
some that I can't remember their names. A post office was 
established about كا‎ mile west of Dead Man Hill. I think 
Lewises took care of it, It was the old Fruitland post of- 
fice. After the people started moving away, the post office 
was set up at the present Fruitland on the west of Red 
Creek, or what was known as Current Creek Bench. 

These people had a ball team and used to play 
baseball with Tabby ahd possibly others. One man was 
going down the old roa down Dead Man Hill with a load 
of lumber from the mill on Tabby Mountain, when he 
attempted to apply the brakes. The brake blocks missed 
the wagon wheels, thus|he had no brakes. In going to the 
bottom he was thrown joff the wagon and the wagon ran 
over him. He had a four year old little boy with him. He 
managed to undo the feam and tie them to the wagon, 
make a bed to lie on fdr himself and the little boy. Then 
some time later he died. I think it was Robert Giles who 
found him dead, with the little boy with him, the next 
morning, alive and alright, but frightened. I don't recall 
the man's name. This dvent gave the hill its name- Dead 
Man Hill. As these pebple left they sold their land to 
Albert Smith, Maroni| Smith, Jessup Thomas or John 
Barbieri. Finally the lard fell into the state fish and game. 

Thus, ended the Hopes of a fine devoted people in 
what could have been & beautiful productive, prosperous 
valley in western Duchesne County. 

While attempting lo make an arrest, an officer from 
Wyoming by the name pf Scruggs, shot and killed a noted 
outlaw, Abe Murdock, jon the dugway on the east side of 
Red Creek in 1912. 


A HISTORY OF THE AREA AS 
REMEMBERED BY PARLEY REID 


I am now 84 years old and can't see very good and 
think and write badly, but I will do the best I can to recall 
some of the highlights of the Hanna and Tabby area, 

_ When the Basin was opened for homesteading, they 
drew numbers and they homesteaded according to the 
number drawn. The nufnbers ran up into tens of thousands 
and if you were lucky ypu got a low number and you hada 
chance to get a good|place. But my father didn’t get a 
number he could use. [This all started in August of 1905. 
Father waited until late in the fali then heard of forty acres 
that hadn't been taken,|so he went down to Heber City and 
homesteaded in November. It was Thanksgiving Day and 
the forty acres were ip the mouth of Farm Creek, the 
place now owned by Hob Smith. We didn't go out there 
that winter, but Father and I went out the next summer. 

There were severdl people there when we got there; 
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Carl Wilkin and his family lived up at the Bip Spring in the 
North Fork of the Duchesne River. There was a townsite 
just on top of the hill below where the ranger station is 
now. It was called Stockmore. There were a few old 
bachelors but no families were there yet. There were a few 
families who came in later. 

Hy Jones ran a store in a boarded-up tent and Rollow 
and Guy, his sons, were there with him. A man by the 
name of Phelps ran a store and it was in a tent. The road 
went up the hill right where his tent was and went down 
through the middle of the valley. Later Frank Defa built a 
cabin and had a saloon in it. There was Frank Chirella, 
and the Burt Atwoods, and east of there the Tom Rhoades 
family lived. Perry Wallace lived where the Moons now 
live, and then the John Toops, where Bob Moon used to 
live, and from ¡here you went around the sand stone 
point to where Shorty Gates lived (now the Turnbow 
place), and then to Dutch John's and Bill Hanna's and 
then on down to Len Smyth. This is where all the Defa's 
and the store is now. 

The road ran from there to the mouth of Farm Creek 
and went through the middle of the John Pilling and Jim 
Maxwell places ( the one that Blanche Defa now owns). 
Will Michie owned the place that Snooks Roberts now 
owns and then it was the Frank Defa place and on around 
the hill east was the John Reid place and below Farm 
Creek was the Hy Jones place. 

There were not enough kids to have a school at that 
time. There had to be so many kids before they would pay 
for a school teacher. So all the families with kids of school 
age took them out of the area for school. It went on that 
way until more families moved into the valley. The first 
school there was held in Hy Jones’ house. He built that big 
house that was on Roberts’ place and let the people use 
one room. They came from both ends of the valley and 
went to school there. Rhoades built their kids a cabin 
there above the house and Bob Giles’ boys came from 
down in the lower end of the valley. They were the two 
families that lived the farthest away. The Giles boys lived 
in the grainery, sleeping on top of the grain bin, and 
cooked on a little sheet iron stove. The rest of us walked 
to school or went on snow shoes. This went on for a few 
years and then the people around Tabby built a ward 
house down at the river, right where Lida Jones’ home is 
now. The people of Hanna and Farm Creek built a little 
school house on Frank Defa’s place. He donated one acre 
of ground. It was where Brent Lee lives now. 

My father, John M. Reid, and Tom Rhoades went up 
to Benson sawmill at the head of Wolf Crec and got the 
logs to mill and had them sawed. The rest of the men 
around there hauled the sawed logs down and built the 
little school house. The first teachers we had were Joe 
Wilken and Alfred Duke from Heber. The people from 
Hanna and Farm Creek went there to school and to 
Sunday School. 

There was a dividing line by this time by Hy Jones’ 
place and two wards were made. Heber Moon had come 
into the country and they put him in as bishop and they 
built a log cabin close to where the church house is now. 
Parley Reid and Bill Millner bought the hardwood flooring 
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that had been 0860 in the school and they used ii 
dances and schdol and for a ward house. From there 
was not around [very much. I was herding sheep mos 
the time until I pot married on April 1, 1919. I was t 
just occasionally. 

Chancey Lae, Charlie Lee, and Rowe Lee live: 
Stockmore at that time. 


A STORY OF JESSUP THOMAS 


Written by the Fish & Game in 1954 

Jessup Thomas, the son of a pio: 
family, was born in Heber City, Wasatch Cou 
on October 6, 1878. Young Thomas was left an orpha 
the age of seven; but coming from a large family of ele: 
there were older brothers and sisters to take care of 
Even though the caring hands of older brothers and sis 
kept the fires of family life burning, life was not easy. 
economy of this family, like the communities of 
western frontier df that time, was not stable. Settlers v 
just beginning to|dig in by building homes, breaking 
farm lands, chnstructing irrigation 5 
establishing the livestock industry, which later was 
become an important part in the life of Jessup Thor: 

Young Jessup was only exposed to an education, f: 
was a long hike edch day to the school house located I 
miles from his home. Early spring and late fall work t: 
him out of school, as did very often the heavy snow 
inclement winter Hays. So, for these reasons he rece! 
only an "inoculation’ to schooling. 

At the age of fourteen he was introduced to the w 
that he was to follpw the rest of his life. He began to h 
sheep. His first job, which was for George Coleman. 
him into the area of Tooele. For two years he helped c 
for the Coleman flocks. Summer and winter ranges v 
not far apart in those days, the summer range being in 
vicinity of Grantsyille, where the lush desert grasses 
shrubs furnished Rn abundance of food. The winte: 
grounds were not|far distant. 

After two yehrs on the ranges with the Colen 
flocks, young Jessup joined John Austin and for twe. 
years stayed with the sheep the larger part of the year. 
sheep were summered in the area that is known as Curt 
Creek in Wasatch|County and on the West Fork of 
Duchesne River and trailed to the wintering ground r 
Dugway and Keg Mountains in Western Utah. 11 
they were wintered in the area east and south of Mytor 
Duchesne County.[Thomas claims to have ridden all 
ranges from the Green River west to Heber City and t! 
into the desert ranges in the western part of the state. 

When asked how he compared the forage on 
ranges in the early days with that which we find today 
said, "Well , I will tell you like I have told others. H 
does it look beford and after you cut a hay field? Ma 
times I snagged my horses on the branches of trees | 
had fallen under the thick growth. Often I had to take 
pack horses and mdke trails through the heavy vegetal 
in Currant Creek before I could get my sheep to th; 
destination. There fre a lot of washes and gulleys th: 
now that were not|there when I first began to ride 
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ranges. The reason of this, of course, is that the vegetative 
cover is gone." 

When asked what he attributed the heavy use of the 
ranges to be, he said, "Well of course, we always did have 
too many sheep and too many cattle on the ranges, but 
also in the early days it seemed there were thousands of 
wild horses. Everywhere you went you would see big 
bands of them. The desert, as well as the mountain ranges, 
were covered with them. We even used to have trouble 
keeping our own livestock, There were stallions that had 
been beaten off by the leaders of other bands of wild 
horses, and they would come down to our herding grounds 
and steal our horses. One wild stallion owned by the 
indians had to be killed because he coveted our band of 
horses and each night would come and round them up and 
drive them away. I have seen as many as twelve stallions in 
one band that had been driven out of the herds. 

“Fifty-four years ago I pulled the first herd of sheep 
mto what is known as Tabiona Flat. It was the most 
beautiful winter range I had ever looked at. White sage 
and grass grew as thick as it could grow and very high. 
That winter I had 3.800 head of sheep. Jim Clyde, Jim 
Murdock, Tom Crook, Tom Coleman and John Austin 
followed me into that area. 

"T saw 16,000 head of cattle in Strawberry Valley. 
[hey were the property of Nutter, who ranged catile all 
the way from this area to the Arizona strip. Among the 

6,000 I remember there were 1,200 that were cut out that 
had big jaw. 

“The streams were filled with trout, but I never 
caught any of them. Although I have been on the range all 
my life, I have never killed a deer. About the only thing I 
ever destroyed were coyotes. 

"Goverments regulations of the ranges have almost 
ruined the livestock men and will completely ruin them in 
the not too distant future. But I guess after looking back 
over the history of our ranges and what has happened, 
regulations had to come, and we will go broke anyway, 
whether we are allowed to use the ranges as we see fit or 
not. 

“] have known every forest ranger coming to this 
district and found them all to be real gentlemen and easy 
to get along with. I remember the first time I met Ed 
Adair. He came to my camp about noon and wanted to 
count my sheep. I told him we couldn't count them all that 
time of day and would have to wait until morning when we 
would run them through a chute for him. Ed stayed all 
uight. We had about 2,400 ewes and 3,000 rams in the 
flock. We started them through the chutes while Adair 
stood by counting them. Can you imagine counting 5,400 
sheep? He counted and counted until what he was looking 
at looked just like a long string of white something passing 
before his eyes. He stepped back from the fence and said, 
‘Sheep, sheep, the G- D--- sheep. How many does your 
permit call for? I told him and he said, 'well, that's just 
what you have.” 

This old timer, who is not as old as many we have 
talked to, has lived a hard rugged life. The dangers he 
encountered on the range were added to by some Indians 
and Mexicans who were hard to get along with. He related 


that once while he was|sitting on the side of a hill tending 
his flocks, a Mexican Herder came by and upon seeing his 
dog. jumped off his harse and began firing at it. Thomas 
said he raised up and [after using a few well chosen ex- 
pletives, asked him why he was trying to shoot his dog. 
The Mexican replied, Because I want to and I am going 
to shoot you too.” With this he whirled around and aimed 
his gun at Thomas, whp yelled back and said, "What are 
you going to do, shopt me and leave me up on this 
mountain without even|a coat?" The Mexican jumped on 
his 1orse and was never seen in that part of the country 
again. 

Old Timer related fhat on another occasion an Indian 
known as Willy Jack vigited him at camp. "He was invited 
to dine, and when helleft my best saddle horse disap- 
peared, | went to the spot where I had him tethered and 
found the prints of Indian mocassins which strongly in- 
dicated that the Indian] had ridden away with the horse. 
lhe nexi day I rode to his camp but no one was at the 
Indian Camp save an Ihdian maiden. She spoke English 
fluently and stated tha} the Indian had not stolen my 
horse. The faet that I hdd not mentioned the horse being 
stolen to the Indian maiHen was conclusive evidence that 
the Indian buck had takdn it. I tried for some time to get it 
back, bu: iî was more than a year, and then with the help 
of a half-breed Indian named Ab Murdock, that I finally 
shoi in the fields near what is now Tabiona. 

Aside from what Jdssup Thomas has contributed to 
the livestock industry, hp has also endeared himself in the 
hearts of all who have [known him. Besides raising two 
families of his own (he femarried after his first wife died 
leaving him a young fanlily to raise), he also gave several 
other bovs and girls the] comforts of his home, afforded 
them with the necessary|things of life, and helped them to 
receive educations. 

It is said he has nevér turned an individual down who 
was in need, and it is kngwn that he has loaned money to 
total strangers when they stated their real needs. Because 
of his kindness and the|helping hand he has always ex- 
tended, hundreds of western people love and admire him. 
No one could speak ill ofthis Old Timer. 

Mr. Thomas is retifed now, but the comforts of his 
little home in Tabiona afe open wide to the passer-by, as 
was the latch string on the pioneer cabin and the flap of 
his herder's tent. 


son M. Allen 
2-2-70 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I, Orson M. Allen Ddclare this statement to be true in 
regards to the Bridger Jip Ditch, located to the west and 
slightly north of the townsite of Tabiona, Utah. 

I came to the Tabiqna area in 1911 along with my 
father. We stayed at the home of Arthur Maxwell. While 
we stayed with them for ja few days we helped them put 
their second crop of hay hp. This field was irrigated from 
the Bridger Jim Ditch. They told us at the time that this 
ditch was in existence at| the time they homesteaded the 
place in 1905. The Indias that were there had plots of 
ground that they were ifrigating from this ditch, 
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One thing I remember is, at ihe time I was there in the 
summer of 1911, there were trees growing on the ditch 12” 
io 14” through, testifying the fact that the ditch had been 
in existence for some time. 


By Bruce Maxwell 
2-20-70 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I, Bruce Maxwell, declare the following statement to 
be true in regards to the Bridger Jim Ditch, which is 
located west and slightly north of the Tabiona Townsite 

I and my father, Arthur W. Maxwell, came to the 
Tabiona area and homesteaded on what is called the 
Maxwell place at the present time. When we arrived in the 
fall of 1905 to take over the ground that we received 
through the homestead act, there were ten acres ap- 
proximately of oats that had been planted, irrigated and 
raised during the summer. Bridger Jim had 2 field fur- 
ther down where he also had oats and hay. This ground, as 
well as other ground that was irrigated from the ditch that 
was already built, was irrigated from the Brider Jim 
Ditch. But we were even told by the lg that Chief 
Tabby, the father of Bridger Jim, built the ditch, and was 
called at the time we came there as the Chief Tabby Ditc 
So the ditch had been in use for number of years prior to 
our coming to the reservation. 

I was 16 years old at the time we moved on the 
homestead. 
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Basin’s mother 
is alternate 
in Utah contest 


Mrs. Angeline D. Lewis is 
named sedond alternate to Utah 
State Mother of the year as 
announced] by Mrs. Belliston, 
state chaifman. 

Named |Mother of the Year 
was Mrs, Marian Gardner Niel- 
son, Blanfling and as Ist alt- 
ernate, Mrs. Francessa Wight 
Summers,|Tremonton, 

The 12 {istrict mothers will 
be honored at a reception to 
be held ak Sait Lake in Apr!) 
and the Mbpther of the year anc 
alternates| will be honored i 
Washington D. 0. in May. 


STATE ALTERNATE MOTHER---Mres. Angeline L. 
Lewis named second alternate to firs.  Mar- 
ian Nielson, Utah's "Mother of the Year". 
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, URSONALITY OF THE WEEK 


Tabiona settler 
still runs mill 


This week the Standard is honoring 
Claude Wagstaff, Tabiona's oldest resi- 
dent. Claude came to Tabiona in 1906 as a 
young boy, and helped clear the brush for 
the townsite of Tabiona. Today, at 85, he 
still runs his sawmill at Tabiona. 

Claude can tell many stories of the 
settling of the Basin. He played the 
clarinet and saxaphone for a dance when 
Duchesne was named the county seat. 
They played for eight hours straight 
because no one would go home. Claude 
also drove a Stagecoach and hauled mail 
over Indian Canyon. Once he tipped the 
stagecoach over, and he recalls that there 
sure were a lot of mad people that came 
out of the overturned stagecoach, 


Claude has been in the lumber business 
since coming to Tabiona seventy years 
ago. He furnished lumber for the Lark 
and Bingham mines for about 35 years, 
and is now hauling to the mines in Carbon 
County. He operates the saw at the mill, 
and also “keeps all the books, pays the 
men, and spends the money it makes.” 
Claude plans to keep working at the mill 
“as long as I keep going--when you get 
interested in something, you feel you got 
to do it." 

His other pasttimes include keeping 
tabs on his 36 grandchildren, 84 
great-grandchildren and 6 great-great 
grandchildren. 
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Mrs, Irene Johnson 


Angeline Lewis 
enjoys 
New York tour 


Lewis 


Angeline ret- 
urned home from her trip to 
New York. Being chosen as 
2nd alternate to the State ino- 
ther of the year, Mrs. Marion 
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ORIGINAL SETTLER-Claude Wagstaff helped clear the brush 
‘or the townsite of Tabiona seventy years ago. He continues 
to operate the sawmill there, at the age of 85. 


Nelson of Blanding. Ange- 
was invited to go to New 
k to attend the 32nd awards 
which held at the 
Woldorf Astoria, May 8 to 12, 
There were four Utah people 
traveling including, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson, Mrs. Summins and 
, Lewis, 
The group flew to New York 


was 


ed by the UMC of New York 
City. 
Monday morning they regis- 
tered and then began a series 
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of programs, tours, and lunch- 
eons, Guided tours included 
the U.N. biiflding downtown N.Y. 
and the | Metropoliton opera 
house, 


frs, Lewis’ family 
et her at|the airport in Salt 
Lake on her return Sunday. 
They spent Mother’s Day at 
Mrs, Marjprie Defa's. Mrs, 
Lewis says that this has been 
one of the most rewarding vaca- 
tions she Has ever taken, So 
much was seen and done in such 
a Sort time 
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SWEEPSTAKES WINNER-Neddie Carlile, Tabiona, received 13 
blue ribbons for 16 entries in the Duchesne County Fai 


home aris category. She was awarded the sweepstakes 
trophy for the most ribbons. 


winners named 


The| sweepstakes trophy in the 
Duchedne County Fair home arts division 
went tb Neddie Carlile of Tabiona. She 
won 13|blue ribbons for 16 exhibits. 

Trophies given during the fair last 
week it the Home Arts division went to 
the follbwing ladies for their hand work: 
knitting - Ellen Timothy of Roosevelt; 
pillow dlips - Lola Hamilton of Duchesne; 
crochetled table cloth - Anne Bertola of 
Duchesne; baby quilt - Candy Jensen of 
Altonah; hooked rug - Hannah Oman of 
Mt. Home; decorated pillow - Hanngh 
Oman df Mt. Home; quilt - Leah Allred of 
Neola; | afghan - Hannah Oman of Mt. 
Home. 

Of the many entries received in the 
Home [Arts division, the following 
entrants were chosen to take their quilts 
to the [Utah State Fair in September: 
Elizabdth Rowley of Duchesne, Genevive 
Whitink, Alice Miles of Mt. Home, 
Hannall Oman of Mt. Home, Gayle Foster 
of Duchesne, LaBerta Wadley of Tabiona. 
Nine aflzhans will be entered in the state 
fair, they were made by: Lena Holgate of 


Altonah, Hannah Oman of Mt. Home, 
Zelma | Lloyd of Roosevelt, Maxine 
Burdick of Duchesne, Thora Liddell of 


Roosevelt, Marlene Sorenson of Talmage 
for two different afghans, Anona Miles of 
Mt. Hdme, Lola Hamilton of Duchesne. 
Joan Stimmerall of Roosevelt will exhibit 
her doilies, Neddie Carlile will exhibit her 
cushion, and Vera B. Muir will exhibit her 
hooked|rug at the state fair. 

In tHe baking division Kim Mezenen 
won 10 pounds of sugar for having the 
best bread. In the jams and jellies 
divisios Neddie Carlile got first place 
and Delores Zobell received second place. 
Terri Qpin received second place for her 
pickles] For bottled fruits Shirley Hooper 
received first place and second place 
went to Urania Redmond. In the bottled 
vegetables division Kevan Rowley won 
first place, followed by Shirley Hooper 
and Roliney Rowley. 
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Jessie Louise Nye Maxwell 


JESSE LOUISE NYE MAXWELL 


Jessie Louise Nye was born April 11, 1898, in Vernal a 
daughter of Charles Ashton and Lucinda Catherine 
Bingham Nye. She married John Lawrence Maxwell on 
November 2, 1917, and the marriage was later solemnized 
in the Salt Lake Temple. 

Jessie was active in the church, serving in the relief 
society, sunday school, and YWMIA. At one time Jessie 
was honored for her service in the church and an article 
appeared in the newspaper as follows: 

"Climaxing 30 years of service to the YWMIA was 6 
presentation of the high honorary Golden Gleaner Award 
to Mrs. Jessie L. Maxwell, Tabiona Ward, Duchesne 
Stake. 

In the service of the MIA she has served as president, 
secretary and class leader and at present is stake Mia Maid 
Leader. 

She has also served thirty years in the Relief Society 
in positions as president, counselor, class leader, block 
teacher and at present as teacher trainer for the ward. 

In the Sunday School she has taught for 34 years and 
is still serving in this capacity. 


Mrs. Maxwell was charter captain of the Tabiona 
Camp of the Daughters of Utah Pioneers. 

She was married in the Salt Lake Temple to J. 
Lawrence Maxwell. They have one daughter. Mrs. France 
Mercer, Salt Lake City, and one son Jay L. Maxwell, with 
the U.S. Air Force in Japan, and two grandchildren. 

Since 1922, Mrs. Maxwell has also served as post- 
mistress of Tabiona and at present is director of the 
Duchesne County Postmasters’ Organization.” 

Jessie served as postmistress of the Tabiona Post 
Office for 38 years. Jessie died on October 13, 1977, at the 
age of 79. Her husband died March 26, 1963. 
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Uintah Innovation 


ISP 
Phone 


Draws Wide 
U.S. Comment 


By DOROTHY 0. RE: 


TABIONA, UTAH — 76 
small Utah communities | have 
come up with a bromide [for a 
national headache long- 
winded folk on party lines. 


Harassed party line [users 
from New York, Arkansas and 
Ohio have written to find out 
how’ it works. 

A few weeks ago the Deseret 
News and Salt Lake Telegram 
carried an item describing the 
new policy adopted by Ulintah 
Basin Telephone Co. in which 
party line users are autpmat- 
ically cut off after four minutes 
conversation. 

The article was reprinted in 
New York newspapers and in 
other Eastern cities. Lettars of 
commendation began pouring in, 

“Whoever thought up] the 
automatic control device should 
be in a class with Thomas A. 
Edison,” writes W, L. Ddetjen 
of New York City. 

"I am sure it should npt be 
limited to party lines and the 
time should be cut in half] So I 
advised my wife this morrling," 
Mr. Deetjen continued. 

A manager of an Arkansas 
telephone exchange writes, “I 
would like to know where flo get 
these items as soon-as possible.” 

Tal Wardle, manager of the 
basin phone company, was| hav- 
ing strange experiences witlh his 
party lines which run 400 miles. 

The party lines extlend| 
through the towns of Tahiona, 
Altamont, South Myton, Neola, 
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و ا 
LASTET AENEAN‏ 
TALK FAST, PAL 一 Craig‏ 
Thomas of Tabiona has learn-‏ 
ed to make his telephone con-‏ 
versation short and sweet,‏ 
Under the new policy of the‏ 
telephone company he is due‏ 
to be automatically cut off‏ 
after four minutes, The new‏ 
police has brought comment‏ 

from across the nation. 
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Whiterocks, Randlett and Blue- 
bell. 

There are from four to eigh! 
users on each party line. 

Party line users have reported 
such strange happenings as 
spelling bees conducted via tele- 
phone and once a concert by a 
neighborhood accordion player. 

Mr. Wardle sent an employe 
away to school to learn how to 
install sthe automatic device 
which is part of the standard 


equipment put out by North 
Electric Co. 
The telephone exchange re 


ports that life is more seren: 
now for the party line users and 
the telephone company. 


Bridge was built by Statp to replace the one ripped out by the 
June 1963 flood, to span Duchesne River at Tabiona. 
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des ES 1915 - Early honpesteaders in North Fork 
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‘ictures taken following flood in Tabiona Valley in June 1963 
‘hen Little Deer Creek Dam broke up North Fork. 
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Swinging bridge by old post office at Hanna First airplane ik Tabiona - about 1918 
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Looking from Hanna to North Fork 
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Snow - April 1952 
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Oran Curry - Snow - April 1952 
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Dairy Cows - 1977 
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HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF TABIONA 


“At a special citizens’ meeting attended by President 
iiam H. Smart and Alvin M. Murdock, August 29, 
9, a committee, consisting of Thomas Roades, Ollie 

nd, Hyrum Jones, Thomas Hicken and William Mit- 
ue, was appointed to locate a townsite. This committee 
. 20110 to an adjourned meeting held the next day 

ugust 30th) in favor of making the location of the land 
rmerly owned by the Indian chief, Tabby. This was 
‚animously agreed upon, provided that the land could be 
rchased. It was also decided to be named the place 
ibby-ville in honor of the chief named. 

Soon afterwards the claim of another Indian (Lehi 
lin) was purchased by George A. Fisher, a Mormon, and 

had it surveyed into a townsite covering forty acres, 
vided into 36 lots, or in other words, it was surveyed into 
ae 4-acre blocks with four lots in a block. 

In the fall of 1909 a meeting house, a log building was 
ected on the south-east corner of Athur W. Maxwell's 
d, about a mile north of the present townsite. This 
ilding, however, was moved in 1914 and placed on its 
esent location on the townsite. 

in 1919 this house was enlarged so that it assumed the 
ape of a L and was used for all public purposes. It was 
ed for school purposes until the winter of 1916-17, when 

present new school house, a brick building, was 
cted on the townsite, which is situated near the bank of 

river." (taken from Church Historical Records). 

On September 16, 1914, George A. and Anna Fisher 
"chased forty acres of Indian Land from Lehi John. 

The deed was recorded with the Duchesne County 
:order's Office as follows on November 4, 1915: "James 
iones as trustee in trust for the Equitable owners of the 
posed townsite of Tabiona. 

NEW of the NE% of Sec. 31, Twp. 1S, Rge. 7W on 
tah Special Meridian, Utah contains 40 acres for the 
i of $1.00." 

The present school ground and the properties of Bob 
»per, Glen Clark, Joseph Josie, Ferron Gines, Glenn 
an Webb, Leland Wagstaff, Charles D. Fabrizio, Joseph 
ades, Lyle Webb and E. Kent Ellertson were annexed 

the town limits on December 27, 1956. 

Later the present road shed and LDS church house 
re annexed into the town limits. 

In the summer of 1978, the home of Gale Wagstaff 
4d the Sagebrush Inn were annexed into the town limits. 

The town of Tabiona was incorporated in 1938. The 
:vor was Benjamin Turnbow with J. Lamar Johnson, 

an Clegg, Lawrence Maxwell Jesse H. LeFevre and 
rsel Jones making up the town board. 

From 1942 to 1950 no records were kept on who 
ved on the town board. 

In 1950, Leonal C. Webb was elected as mayor for a 
i r year term. He then served a second term to 1962. 

In 1962, Bernell W. Rhoades was sworn in as mayor 
iiam L. Wadley was mayor from 1966 to 1970, Chester 
Smith was elecied as mayor. 

In 1974, Dennis Jones was sworn in as the town's 
ıyor. The council members were Frank Clark, Larry 


Price, Chester Smith and Robert Taylor. 

During 1977, Dennis Jones moved out of the town 
limits so he resigned as [mayor and Robert Taylor was 
appointed to finish his term of office until 1978. 

In 1975, Venice R. Turnbow was elected a mayor 
with Larry Price, Chester Smith, Bernell Rhoades and 
Leonal Webb as council |members. 

Chester Smith moved|out of town during September, 
1979 and Frank Clark was appointed and sworn to office 
on November 28, 1979. 

On January 1, 1980, Doug Price and David E. (Ted ) 
Nye replaced Larry Price and Leonal Webb as coun- 
cil members. 

On September 6, 1948, the cemetery was deeded to 
the town of Tabiona by [he Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints under the direction of Bishop Olaus 
Johnson. 

Presently the town hak contracted to have a lagoon- 
type sewer system construdted. The project is expected to 
be finished before the end 01 this year (1980). 

The State of Utah has awarded a $239,000 grant to the 
town of Tabiona for new [water lines, fire hydrants and 
water meters to be placed within the town limits. Con- 
struction of this project is ekpected to start next year. 
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icle written about the fire engine obtained in 


TABIONA- Tabiona's [first fire engine is "as red as 
fire” after Mayor Bernell Rhoades gave it a coat of paint 
to cover the forest green paint job. And this vital 
firefighting equipment will be coddled this winter in a 
butane-heated station that |has just been completed. 

This 211 ton Red Truck cost Tabiona Town $125 to 
get title to it from the Utah Board of Forestry and Fire 
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Control. Venice a member 
Town board, went to Salt Lake City and drove the truck to 
this northwest Duchesne County community. The 
Duchesne County Commissioners furnis! 
several hundred feet of hose to equip the unit, which has a 
1,200 gallon capacity tank. 

For this fire protection,the 67 hom 
buildings in the area were billed for $20 fo: st 3 
and are to be billed $1 a year thereafter for the main- 
tenance and operation of the equipment. Much of this 
money collected was used to construct the fire station, 
reports Mrs. Stella Turnbow, town board clerk. All the 
area of Tabiona and Hanna, both within the city limits and 
outside, will have use of the fire truck and the volunteer 
fire department crew. Only homeowners who have not 
paid the $20 and $1 assessments will be charged for the use 
of the equipment. | 

Winter is the most hazardous for home fires in t 
community, the years show. After two Tabiona families 
were left homeless by fire and Bernell Rhoades was 
elected town board president, he did something more than 
think and talk about the acute need for firefighting 
equipment for the area. Getting the fire truck was an 
accomplishment done through his efforts. 

The volunteer fire department crew is h 
C. Young, as chief; Venice R. Turnbow, assistant fire 
chief; Mayor Rhoades, Dale Gines, and Peter W. Ivie, all 
trustees of the town board. 

Mr. Gines and Mr, Ivie are the men whose homes 
were burned the past year or so. 

The new fire station, that cost about $1,000 to build of 
native luraber, is located just a block west of the Tabiona 
High and Elementary School. Space for holding meetings 
of the town board was built to the front of thi tation, 

Mrs. Turnbow, the town board clerk, reports the 
town residents are assured of reduced rates for fire in- 
surance premiums since the fire truck was obtained and 
the department organized. 

Although the Tabiona Volunteer Fire 
has not been called to any major fire in the area (just one 
grass fire and one old garage building in which gas had 
exploded while a man was working), the pressure of the 
fire truck was tried out by putting the suction hose into the 
nearby Duchesne River, and making artificial rain, to the 
delight of the youngsters of the community, who thought 
this was much more fun than running through the lawn 
sprinkler at kome. 

The pump for the truck is described as a 
horsepower, with a working capacity of 3,000 revolutions 
per minute. Under 50-pound pressure, it will maintain two 
14-inch hoses, "and really puts out a stream.” The truck is 
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Fire truck in 1964 
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Fire|truck as 


equipped with 200 feet of the 1%-inch fire hose anc 
feet of 3-inch hose| as well as a 20-foot suction hose for 
m refilling the tamk. 

The fire chief) Bert C. Young, expects to attend a 
fighting school at Camp Williams soon, to learn the ı 
effective methods| for use of this equipment. After 
completes the course he vill instruct the other memi 
of the Tabiona Fire Department, as well as men 


women in the cornmunity. 
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The Indian Peace Treaty Monument, Heber— The inscription reads} “Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers No. 50. Erected September, 1939. Indiana Peace Treaty. Beautiful 
Provo Valley named from the river and once Chief Walker's hunting ground. Was 
colonized 1850-60 by 18 families called by President Brigham Young. In 1864 Indian 
troubles forced the pioneers to build a fort at Heber. Bishop Joseph S. Murdock who 
was friendly with the Indians invited Chief Tabby and tribe to his hame (three blocks 
north and one east) August 20, 1867 where a peace treaty was signed and a barbecue 
held on John Carroll's lot. This ended Indian depredations in the vall y, proving Brig- 
ham Young's statement "It is better to feed the Indians than to fight them." I 


erected a marker and monument in the southwest corner of the Charleston 
Town Lot in memory of the early settlers of Charleston, |The marker's 
inscription reads as follows: “The Daughters of Utah Pioneers, No. 71, 
Erected Sept. 7, 1941—CHARLESTON PIONEERS—In 1859 George 
Noakes and William Manning and families came to Provo Valley and 
settled near Noakes Spring (two blocks north and two | blocks west) 
where they built the first homes. Other settlers soon followed and a 
church and school house were erected. George Noakes became a leader 
among the settlers and won the friendship of the Indians. | Many of the 
old landmarks are now covered by Deer Creek Reservoir, [The kettle on 
top of this monument was brought across the plains in 1847," 


Because the Deer Creek Reservoir claimed much of Charleston s 
area, membership dwindled in the camp and it was discontinued in the 
early 1940's. 

In 1930 a DUP camp was organized at Wallsburg and selected the 
name Maple Leaf Camp. However, meetings were held ohly a year or 
two. Officers of the camp during its tenure included Leona F. Allen, cap- 
tain; Mary F. Davis, first vice captain; Ora Davis Parcell, second vice 
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During May, 1883, many Mormon elders came to the 
Uintah Basin to spread their doctrine to the Ute Indian 
inbe. Among those who taught this gospel were Chief 
Tabby and some of the other chiefs of the Ute tribe. These 
Indians were religious members of the church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. (Taken from "The Historical 
Record” by Andrew Jensen, 1886.) 
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ON tar الط دا وو‎ Ata dace 和 
bibit oi WOKS and AMABENE, FEBNESG that lhe Indians 
would fare better on a reservation than they would 
roaming at will among the white settlements. It was due to 
his efforts that the treaty of June, 1865, was signed by 


Brigham Young and Chief Tabby, which provided for the 


removal of the Indians|to the Uintah Reservation. 

On the reservation,|Chief Tabby became a wise and 
respected leader of his|people, standing firm for their 
rights in his dealings with the white man; requesting game 
and farming rights rather than gold for his peoples’ lands, 
and always working toward better relationships with those 
who had come into the| country to stay. 

Chief Tabby died Nov. 22, 1903, at the White Rocks 
Indian Agency. The town of Tabiona is named for him. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


By Connie Mortensen 


Taken From Pages Of The Wasatch Wave 


75 
YEARS AGO 


October 31, 1902 


Grading is being done in Snake Creek Canyon for 
an electric light and power plant under the direction 
of Charles Hunter of | Midway. It is said that the 
object is to furnish light and power for the Daly West 
Mine at Park City. 


Kok dok 


Old Tabby, chief of the Uintah Utes as far back as 
the mind of the oldest inhabitant runs, died out near 
White Rocks agency عمل‎ day last week, aged 104 
years. He was in early days the special friend of 
Prophet Brigham Young and did much in his time to 
preserve peace between his people and the whites. 
He had been blind for a number of years. His 
personal effects were Yuried with him in his grave, 
and after the body had been put beneath the ground 
forty horses belonging to the old fellow were led and 
driven to the scene and shot over the grave. 
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During May, 1883, many Mormon elders came to the 
Uintah Basin to spread their doctrine to the Ute Indian 
tribe. Among those who taught this gospel were Chief 
Tabby and some of the other chiefs of the Ute tribe. These 
Indians were religious members of the church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. (Taken from "The Historical 
Record" by Andrew Jensen, 1886.) 
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would fare better on a reservation than they would 
roaming at will among the white settlements. It was due to 
his efforts that the treaty of June, 1865, was signed by 
Brigham Young and Chief Tabby, which provided for the 


Indians in were 


removal of the Indians|to the Uintah Reservation. 

On the reservation, |Chief Tabby became a wise and 
respected leader of his|people, standing firm for their 
rights in his dealings with the white man; requesting game 
and farming rights rather than gold for his peoples’ lands, 
and always working toward better relationships with those 
who had come into the|country to stay. 

Chief Tabby died Nov. 22, 1903, at the White Rocks 
Indian Agency. The town of Tabiona is named for him. 


THE 6000 OLD DAYS 


By Connie Mortensen 
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Taken From Pages Of The Wasatch Wave 


75 
YEARS AGO 


October 31, 1902 


Grading is being done in Snake Creek Canyon for 
an electric light and power plant under the direction 
of Charles Hunter of Midten dt is said that the 
object is to furnish light and power for the Daly West 
Mine at Park City. 
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Old Tabby, chief of the Uintah Utes as far back as 
the mind of the oldest inhabitant runs, died out near 
White Rocks agency one day last week, aged 104 
years. He was in early days the special friend of 
Prophet Brigham Young and did much in his time to 
nreserve peace between his people and the whites. 
ile had been blind far a number of years. His 
personal effects were buried with him in his grave, 
and after the body had heen put beneath the ground 
forty horses belonging tó the old fellow were led and 
driven to the scene and] shot over the grave. 
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ADVANCING THE MORMON FRONTIER 


The Life And Times 
of 
JOSEPH STACY MURDOCK 


Pioneer, Colonizer, Peacemaker 


By 


George A. Thompson 
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Wagons West, Into The Wilderness .. n A: 
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